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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


VISIT TO LAMBETH PALACE. 

By kind permission, arrangements have been made for a visit to 
Lambeth Palace (the London residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
on the afternoon of January 9th. ‘The Librarian, Mr. S. W. Kershaw, 
M.A., has promised an exhibition of some of the rare MSS. and books for 
which the Library is noted, and has also kindly volunteered to give a short 
history of the Library and of the famous hall erected by Archbishop 
Juxon. Such privileges should prove a great attraction, and it is confi- 
dently hoped that members and friends will combine to make the meeting a 
success. There can be no doubt that the occasion will prove both instruc- 
tive and interesting to those present. 

Members and friends will assemble at the Palace, which is situated 
on the Albert Embankment, at 3 p.m. 

In the evening will follow the distribution of certificates to successful 


candidates at the last Library Association Examination. This will take 
place at the London School of Economics at 8.0 p-m., Mr. Sidney Webb 
making the presentation. This meeting is open to all assistants. 


The visit to Lambeth Palace is the first of a series of afternoon visits 
which are being arranged; the next will probably be to the London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C., on the same day as the Shoreditch 
meeting in February. For March an inspection of the celebrated Chiswick 
Press is expected. 


JANUARY MEETING. 
The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Fulham Town 
Hall, Walham Green, on Wednesday, January 16th, by kind invitation of 
Walter S. C. Rae, Esq., Chief Librarian. 


The following papers will be 
read and discussed :— 


7.30 p.m. Junior paper: George E. Denne, Richmond Public 
Library. ** Donations.”’ 

8.15 p.m. Senior papers: (7) James D. Young, Sub-Librarian, 
Greenwich. ‘The Present Condition of Library Legislation: its 
Advantages, Drawbacks and Probable Future.’ 

(2) A. H. Yates, Senior Assistant. Hornsey Public 
Libraries. ‘The Need of a Connection between the Public Library 
and the Theatre.” 

At this meeting the following amendment, to the Rules will be pro- 

posed by the Hon. Secretary :— 

Rule 5. Insert after ‘‘ power to vote’’ the clause, ‘‘ The Com- 
mittee shall have the power to co-opt as members of the Committee 
the Hon. Secretaries or other officers of Branch Association 
Committees. ”’ 

The Town Hall is opposite Walham Green Station (District Railway). 

It may also be reached by Putney omnibus and by ‘* Vanguard ’’ (No. 8), 
“Union Jack,’’ or ** Arrow *’ motors, all of which pass the door. 
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of enabling the staff to become acquainted with the contents of books than 
to give them an opportunity of taking part in this work. Still, he 
thought, the annotator was bern, not made. Some people might be able 
to grasp at once tne purport of a book, but they were not all gifted that 
Way. 





Mr. Young said that in discussing this question it was necessary to 
decide what books should be annotated. Many of the standard books were 
too well known to require any description, yet he had seen lengthy notes 
books as Gibbon’s ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
There was more need for annotations in the case of classical foreign litera- 


to such : 
ture, yet this class was frequently neglected, probably because the librarian's 
knowledge was limited. Again, certain classes of books appealed to 
certain classes of readers and should be annotated accordingly. Much 
good work might be done by a system of co-operation. 

Mr. Stephen agreed that it was advisable that juniors should do the 
preliminary or ground work. It was an education to them and relieved 
the senior assistants of much work. He submitted that a properly compiled 
dictionary catalogue possessed all the advantages of a classified catalogue, 
so far as the scope of a book was defined by its position, under a particular 
heading. It was possible to sub-divide subjects in a dictionary catalogue 
just as in a classified catalogue. 

Mr. Coutts said that Mr. Peplow had not brought forward a single 
irgument in favour of evaluation. For the practical work of annotating, 
it was an excellent plan to have a definite code of rules. This would 
tend to make the annotations more concise. 

Mr. Shawcross thought the previous speakers had overlooked the 
question of cost. If annotations were introduced to any extent, the loss on 
the sale of the catalogues would be considerable. 


Mr. Harris, speaking on the question of whether the source of an 
annotation should be given, said he would not hesitate to give any annota- 
tion without stating the source. He regarded all work done by public 


Wicials for the public i 


s public property. 

Mr. Savers also considered annotations to be the property of all; it was 
ontrary to the spirit of the public library to make it a local, circumscribed 
oneern, jealous of other libraries. He was sorry Mr. Peplow had not 
formulated a series of rules for determining what was an * elementary," 


or a“ popular,’’ or an ** advanced’ book. / elementary book was one 
primarily intended for those who wished to pu ie the study of a subject, 
and should suggest and lead up to the problen of the subject. A popular 


hook was one that did not require any preliminary knowledge of the sub- 
ject whatever, and one that a man with a good elementary school education 
would not be nonplussed by. An advanced book was one that the aver: 
vin could not follow, that required the preliminary training afforded by 
the elementary book. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Yates and others. 

Mr. Chambers proposed a vote of thanks to the readers of the papers. 
He said there could be no two opinions as to the value of annotations 





The question was: Should they be descriptive or evaluative? Evaluation 
must be authoritative, but even experts sometimes disagreed. If it was 
attempted by the librarian he was certain to come into conflict with his 
readers. He held that all annotations taken from other catalogues should 
he acknowledged, or at least placed in quotation marks. 

Mr. Peters seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried unanimously, 
ie readers of the papers briefly replying to the various points raised in 
le discussion. 

A vote of thanks was also accorded to Mr. Brown, for inviting the 
members to Islington and for his kind hospitality that night. Mr. Brown, 
in replying, said he hoped to welcome them next year at his new central 
library. 
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As to what to annotate, and what not to annotate, this is largely an- 
swered by the foregoing. If annotations are supplied in every case where 
sume useful information can be given in that form, there is no need for a 
ruling on the matter. 

ihis brings me to a very important point. Annotation should be con- 
lined entirely and absolutely to suppiying useful information. Anything 
not of practical utility, though it may be interesting and curious, should be 
vetoed as redundant. From my point of view, critical statements to the 
effect that A. juggles with his verbs and pronouns more successfully than 
b.—and this is what a great deal of evaluation consists of—fall under the 
heading of useless matter. Any redundant matter, or any sort of padding 
that an annotator may feel tempted to include—perhaps for the sake ol 
having a series of portly entries in his catalogue—should be rigorously 
edited out. In common with myself, perhaps some of you noticed an 
article on annotation in the November ** Library World,”’ in which were 
given a number of examples of how not to annotate. A lew of you, how- 
ever, may not have seen it, and | take the liberty of quoting one of the 
exumples given there. It refers to Collins’ ** Greenhouse and window 
plants,’* and runs as tollows:—‘* Greenhouse and window plants,’ by ¢ 
Collins, is a litthke work, quite a good primer for the amateur. The author 
was trained in some of the very best gardens in the kingdom; he was a 
young man of great promise, highly respected in the horticultural world ; 
he died suddenly soon after this work was written.’ Now there you have 
an actual specimen of what some people consider annotation. There is 
not a single fact of any value in it, although the borrower will doubtless 
appreciate the thoughttulness of the annotator in pointing out the seeming|y 
deadly character of the work. Ot course, the general run of annotative 
work is not so bad as this; nevertheless, it is a fact that most of it would 
be considerably improved by more careful editing. 

Phe golden rule of book annotation is, therefore, to supply only useful 
information, and to convey that information in as brief and pithy a form as 
is consistent with clearness. 

lf a careful watch is kept upon the language employed in the annota- 
tion, and the foregoing rule is carried out thoroughly, there will be no 
need to indulge in abbreviations. ‘The amount of space that abbreviations 
suave, either in an annotation or in a catalogue entry, is infinitesimal, and 
certainly does not compensate for the loss in clearness of expression. 

In libraries of any size, the chief librarian does not have the time, 
even if he has the inclination, to do the actual work of annotating himself. 
At the most, he can but revise or edit the annotative work done by his 
assistants; and in some places even this must be left to a member of the 
staff. This means that che assistants must either be trained up in the 
thorny ways of experience, or must have some definite plan of working to 
go upon. Mr. Savage has devised, and, | believe, put into practice—for 
the two things are by no means synonymous—a scheme whereby every 
grade of the staif is employed in making the annotation. The junior 
assistant writes the catalogue slip, and collects the rough material for 
the note; the senior comes along and licks the rough material into shape ; 
and lastly the sub-librarian, or the librarian himself makes a final revision. 
This method, of course, could only be put into force with economy and 
effect in a fairly large library, but the principle underyling it—the fitting of 
work to the capabilities and salaries of the assistants—could very well be 
more widely adopted. To have work done by an assistant getting £100 
a year that could very well be done by an assistant getting £50, ‘s 
a waste of money and energy. 

The necessity of special styles of annotation for various classes of 
literature has already been minutely covered elsewhere, in the ** Library 
World,”’ and later in Mr. Savage's ** Manual.’’ However, a few general 
remarks may not be out of place. 
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Literature may be divided, in the first place, 
adult and juvenile. Separate catalogues art 
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to previous entries whenever the book becomes obsolete. It need not take 


the place of the previous annotation, but should supplement it. | Another 
piece of information of great importance is the amount of preliminary 
knowledge required by the reader. Works on astronomy, for instance, 


frequently require a knowledge of higher mathematics before they can 
be read. 

Before | conclude, | shall endeavour to outline some of the general 
methods of obtaining annotations. For the treatment of the older books, 
the necessary information must be obtained almost entirely from the books 
themselves. After reading the preface and glancing through the book, 
and, if necessary, looking up the author in a biographical dictionary, one 
can generally evolve an annotation that will answer most requirements 
By this means, and by calling in the aid of specialists in various subjects, 
all the back stock of a library can be adequately treated. 

For current literature several other methods are available. A plan 
that is in use in some places is to give a reference to reviews on_ the 
book’s order slip. By this means, after the book has been supplied and 
comes to the annotator’s hands, he has direct references to the reviews, 
and can extract any information given there. | Many reviews are useless, 
but many give very concise and clear descriptions, which save a large 
amount of research; and it is an easy enough matter to avoid the enthu- 
siastic laudation of third-rate pot-boilers, which distinguishes the work 
of some reviewers. From reviews, therefore, from the usual works of 
reference, from the book itself, and from other books in the same class, 
it is possible to obtain the necessary iniormation for the best descriptive 
annotation, 

| have now rambled at large over a very wide field. The annotation 
| have touched upon is annotation for public use. The other forms of 
annotation, such as the critical librarian’s annotation, used in book select- 
ing, | have left alone, as my subject is large enough without them. 

The question of annotation is increasing in importance every year, and 
it is being recognised that until our public library catalogues are annotated, 
they are not catalogues at all. 





EVALUATIVE ANNOTATION. 
By Wittiam A. Pertow, Croydon Public Libraries. 


The question of evaluation within the past few years has been 
prominently brought to our notice by the publication of several biblio- 
graphical guides, among which are: Baker’s ** Best Fiction,’? Krebiel and 
Sturgis’s ‘* Bibliography of Fine <Art,’’ and Larned’s ** Literature ot 
(American History,’’ published by the A.L.A. These treatises do not 
represent the first attempts in this mode of annotation; for we find that 
Oldys’s ** British Librarian,’? which was published in 1737, was one of 
the first attempts to divert the public taste from an exclusive attention to 


new books, by making the merit of old ones the subject of critical dis- 


cussion. Like all innovations, these guides have aroused a_ considerable 
amount of discussion, particularly when it has been suggested that library 
catalogues should be compiled on similar lines. The purpose of this 


paper is not so much to discuss the pros and cons of the subject as to 
attempt to elucidate the art of evaluation. 

The first point which arises to our minds in considering this art is: 
What is evaluation? It is the description in the form of a note of the 
worth of a book in relation to its subject. This is attempted by the 
librarian with the assistance of the expert opinions of specialists, and of 
quotations from reviews. Many synonyms have been employed to represent 
this work, namely : appraisal, comparative estimates, characterizations, and 
critical estimates. The object of this branch of annotation is, as Mi 


Baker says, To give information that will enable persons, who are in 
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of evaluation, has explained his theory as the art of ** appraising or ev 
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tions to be the work of specialists, each an authority in his own field, 


Whole appraisal scheme thus representing * the concensus of the conmipt 
us to existing literature.”’ The aim is to guide readers their sele 
of the best books on any topic. This is Utopian i e but wl 
it is practicable requires further consideration lo further elucidate 
subject we will take three fictitious books on astron y d evaluate 


for a library catalogue. The first. Jones’s ** Astronomy,’’ published 


1805, would most likely be annotated as :— 
‘* The best book on the subject at the beg ng of the 
teenth century ; but now hopelessly out-ol-dat« intrustwo 
lt is obvious that a book o: this nature is mm o have 
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criticisms. The second book, Smith’s ** Stars, and lh to see the 


published in 1880, might be annotated in the following way 
**An accurate and concise treatise on ast i a 


than Jones’s work, since it embodies more rece scoveries 


proves many of nis theories to have been abs ely erroneous 
The last book, Robinson’s ** Astronomy,’’ published in 1906, wil 
considered by all authorities to be the best book on the s ibject, wo 

annotated as follows :— 
‘The best and most authoritative expositic of the si 
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not in harmony with criticisms, it is obvious that they would only arouse 
a considerable amount of dissatisfaction and irritability. Many readers 
would not agree with the criticisms foisted upon them by a local specialist, 
whom they consider to be incapable or not of sufficient authority to criticise 





this or that book. This mode of work does not appear to be the ideal, and 
therefore the only alternative, which may probably realise this state, is the 
formation of a central bureau of specialists, This body would issue 
criticisms and revise them immediately a book supersedes the already exist- 
ing books on the subject, Phese criticisms could be utilised by the librarian in 
his catalogues, and would no doubt overcome the difficulty to a great 
extent. Mr. Baker considers that such a board should be so constituted 
that one half of its members shou'd be specialists. who have had some 
experience in teaching, and the other half librarians. The former would 
supply the expert opinions, and thé latter would represent the general 
reader. A board formed on these livres would probably achieve very good 
work, but it may not even then be a complete solution of the difficulty. In 


the case of the compilation of the ** Literature of American History,’* a 
bureau of a similar nature was formed. In its formation it was found 
to be by no means an easy task to obtain experts since many of 
fought shy of a great number of boos, and also that many of i 
were very tardy in signing the criticisms they made. ° The 
board does not seem to have been entirely successful. 


them 
ts members 
working of the 
In one case a certain 
book was by accident evaluated by two different experts, and these criticisms 
exhibited that even specialists are not unanimous in opinion on some 
books. One of them treated the book from a_ sociological standpoint, 
while the second treated it as a book of travel down the Mississippi. 


Con- 
sequently if these criticisms are used in 


catalogues a feud would be 
continually waging between the readers, who would often 
the experts and the bureau. From these brief notes, | 
that even a bureau of this nature, although as far 
final resource, does not reach the ideal; and that evaluation is avery 
dangerous and difficult—I might say impossible—practice to introduce into 
library catalogues. Although it is exceeding pleasant for us to be able to 
say to anv reader that this or that book is the best 


disagree with 
think, it is clear 
as we can see the 


on the subject, vet if 
is stil! safer and more satisfactory to confine our annotations to tangible 
facts. and so clearly describe each book. 

Such statements as “ popular,’’ ** advanced,”’ ‘* elementary,’ which are 
not necessarily criticisms, are exceedingly useful in catalogues, providing 
that they are inserted with judgment. These descriptive notes are matters 
of fact, which can be easily demonstrated and do not require any particular 
knowledge to be discovered. 


GLASGOW LIBRARTES STAFF SOCTAL. 

On 12th December the fourth annual Social of 
tion Publie Libraries Staff and friends was held 
New Charing Cross Halls. About 200 persons were present, including 
dailie A. Murray (Sub-Convener, Libraries Committee), Treasurer D. M 
Stevenson, and F. T. Barrett, Esq., City Librarian. A splendid dance 
programme was heartily indulged in, special features being a ‘ moonlight 
waltz *’ which was danced in semi-darkness, and an ‘ affinitv. lance i 
danced under a brilliant display of many -hundreds of multi-coloured electric 
lamps with which the Hall is fitted. During an interval the Castanet 
dance and Trish jig were acceptably performed by Misses Angus and 
Young. About 2.30 a.m. the last item in the programme was reached, 
and with the singing of ** Auld Lang Syne’ the company broke up after 
having spent a thoroughly enjoyable evening. Messrs. R. Bain (Mitchell 


Library) and C. A. Bradley (Dennistoun Branch) officiated as Masters of 
Ceremonies. 


the Glasgow Corpora- 
in the Grand Hall of the 
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YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 






























































\ well-attended and most enthusiastis eeting te a \ 
shire Branch of the L.A.\. was held at the Leeds | I 
December 13th, at 7 p.m } 
Mr. G. W. Strother (Leeds) presided, and men s were present | 
Hlull, leeds, Leeds Institute, Wakefield and Y« Me ives | 
success to the new Branch, were received from e 
Library Assistants’ Association, the Committee o N f ‘ : 
Durham Association of Assistant Librarians; 1 \\ ( 
Librarian, Leeds; J. A. Charlton Deas, Es ( | S 
ind, and others. 
The following ollficers were elected , 
President: Mr. G. W. Strother, leeds 
lreasurer Ml W. E. Owen, Leeds Ins 
Secretary Mi |]. B. Ellison, Leeds ° 
Comunittee Miss B. Hainsworth (Leeds), M \ \\ 
Messrs. | Jarratt (Huaaersfield), J. Ross (Yo S I 
WW. ¢ Smith (Dewsbury W. Townsend (Hull 
Mr. James Ross (York) read a paper on * The P \ 
Classical Literature,’ in the course of which he 
ess Wdoubted than lamentable that a great ad 
ween entirely lost Indeed, one as led , 
POSSESSi¢ to-day ne-tenth of the standar« 
evervday use, and popu i (,reece ar Rome N 
erv manv of the a s wholly disappe : 
emaired were imperte and fragmentary Q) ’ 
stances of this was the ise of 1 s 4, 
as [. \ considered ie yreatest and Os np 
\u ‘ \vr Again, of 74 works, 1 620 
d by contemporary evidence to Ma s Te € } 
Os learned of the Romans, once Direc P | | 
Pompeii, only two, ‘* De Lingua Latina,”’ De Re R 
1e forme mnlv in part) Dionvsius « H S 20 4 
Roman intiquities, ol vi ch only 11 
being \ History of Rome Polvbius, the ( 
40 books of which only five are extant, th : 
llistorv of Greece and Rome from 220 B.« 146 B.t | ( 
libraries of the Middle Ages gathered togetl , P 
( t ‘ ient classical eal 2 vhic 
perished nd it is to the Church through her Poy B t 
ire indebted fo the prese ition « hos 
ire now extant It was the patient, lovir s ( 
monks that was mainly instrumental in bring ' 
The Library Assistants’ Outlook ** was f I 
paper by Mr. W. E. Owen, assistant lib ia S | 
vecial privileges of self-educat ind j i 
1 to the voung librarian, and emphas } 
mbent on chief librarians to , 
much as possible. 
Votes of thanks were ll I } 
out the success of he ¢ th 
\ssistants in the distric ot 
mmunicate ith Ma Il be 
LIBRAR ASSOCTATION EXAMINATIO 1907 
Students who propose to sit for the next e 
the Library Association in Mav, 1907, are requeste 
tion at once if possible to the Honorary Secretary ( 
Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall East, London, in order 
arrangements may be made for holding examinations at conve . 
centres. 
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rik COMMITTEE 


Mr. W. Benson ‘Thorne presided over a meeting of the Committee held 
at the Bishopsgate Institute on Wednesday, 19th December. the Hon. 
Secretary reported correspondence from Mr. J. B. Ellison, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Yorkshire Branch, describing the successful inauguration 
of the Branch and the appointment of a Branch Committee. A balance 
in favour of the Association was reported on the Annual Dinner. It was 
resolved that a trip to Belgium be made in July neat, and a holiday camp 
be held earlier in the same month at a place within 50 miles of London ; 
the expense of the camp is expected to be £1 Is. per week each person. 
A bohemian concert was decided upon for a Wednesday in March. ‘Lhe 
Committee considered the draft of the Local Government Officers’ Super- 
antuation Bill now being promoted by the N.A.L.G.O., and the following 
Was unanimously resolved : 

“That the Committee do give its support to the Bill as prepared 
by the N.A.L.G.0.” 

\rrangements for the January monthly meeting, and the meeting on 
Jan. 9th at Lambeth Palace prior to the L.A. Distribution of Certificates, 
we also made. Two new members were elected. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Po the Editor of ** The Library Assistant 


Sir,--I notice on every hand an increasing number of library autho- 
rities Who are expecting their assistants to enter for the professional 
examinations. Might I therefore suggest, through the medium of *' The 
Library Assistant,’’ the desirability of circularising the various library 
authorities, asking them to consider the question of granting facilities to 
‘ir assistants to pursue the necessary studies?’ At present many 





enable tl 
assistants are working from morning till night every day, and have very 
little Opportunity to pursue such private study as they have undertaken, 


and to these the addition ¢ 
the authorities were to equalise the number of hours worked by the 
library's staff with that of the clerks in other departments the desired time 
would be obtained. Anotner direction in which the authorities could help 
the assistants would be in obtaining copies of the necessary text-books. | 
am pleascd to note that this has been done in a few cases, and trust it will 
soon be extended throughout the entire library world. In the meantime | 
hope to hear the opinions of some others of vour readers upon the matter 


f professional studies would be impossible. If 


OFFER TO LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. 


The publishers of ** The Library ** are making a special offer, by 
Which it is possible for library assistants to secure that excellent review 
vithout cost. Any bona fide assistant obtaining two fresh subscribers will 
receive ‘* The Library "’ free so long as the subscriptions are continued. 
Further, any assistant who obtains four fresh subscribers will not only 
receive the current issue himself, but will be presented with a parcel of all 
back numbers in stock, probably amounting to about two-thirds of those 
issued. It is impossible now to obtain from the publishers a complete set 
of back numbers, but as each issue consists of independent papers, each 
has a distinct value to the student, and it might be possible, in time, to 
complete the set. Communications relating to this offer should be ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Alexander Moring, Ltd., 32, George Street, Hanover 
Square, W 
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L.A.A. LIBRARY 


Desiderata. 








LIBRARY Wor-p. Vol. 2. Feb.—June, 1900. 
3. July, 1900—June, 1901 
» 4 July, 1901—June, 1902 
» %@ Nov., 1904. 
LiBRARY AssociATION. Monthly Notes. Vol. 2. Oct., No 188] 
3. All save t.p and 
» 4. Jan., Dec., t.p. and index 
Do. Year Book. Any before 1892, 1893-4, 1896-8, 
1900-1, 1904-5. 
Do. Proceedings at Annual Meetings \ny save 1880 
1883-5, 1893-4. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Society, Transactions. Vol. 3, pt. 2, date 
Do. Hand Lists of English Printers, pts. 2 ar 3 
Do. Any other publications. 
PuBLic LIBRARIES, CHICAGO. Vol. 1. All. 
2. Nos. 1, 3, 9, 10, | d cde 
3. a 2 
4 i aoe 
6. ~~ oo, p € 
7. All. 
8. All save pt 6 
» 9 and 10. All 
MEepIcAL LiBrRaries, ed. by Dr. Spivak, Denver, U.S 
Vol. 1. Nos. 3, 10-12. 
2. <All save Jan May June, 1899 
(To be continued.) 
The Hon. Librarian (Mr. A. H. Carter, 110, S Martin's | 
W.C.) will be glad to receive any of the parts enumerated above 
APPOINTMENTS. 
McKwnicut, Mr. James, Sub-Librarian, Wigan, to be Assistant Lil 
Manchester University Library, Owen’s College 
*Yates, Mr. Archibald H., Senior Assistant, Central Lib v, Hornse 
be a Senior Assistafit, Sunderland Public Lib Museun 
Gallery. 
* Member L.A.A 
NEW MEMBERS 
Senior: Mr. Arthur Webb, Brighton. 
Junior: Mr. G. E. Phelps, Cheltenham. 
To members. 
The Hon. Treasurer will be glad if members é 
their subscriptions will do so during the current 
ADDRESSES 
Chairman—Mr. W. Benson Thorne, Bromley Library. Poplar, | 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, Public © Library P 
(Telephone—45 Woolwich). 
Hon. Secretary—Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Cent I ( 
(Telephone—394 Croydon). 
Hon. Editor—Mr. Hugh Smith, Bishopsgate Institute, E.( te 
matter for the February number should be sent not I: 


January 28rd. 
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